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To Our Co-Workers 


By D. Harvie 


New York Office 
The Season's Greetings in a Christmas 
Rbhpme, 
Heartfelt wishes for a joyous time; 


Happiness, Health and Peace sublime, 
And Love, the Priceless Gem. 


Fullness of pears, and skies that are 
blue, 
Prosperous days as pou travel through, 
These are the things that are wished for 
pou 
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The Birth of a Clock 


By WALTER CAMP 
President of The New Haven Clock Co. 


A realizing sense of the dependence 
of any country on timepieces has 
been brought forcibly to the mind in 
the reconstruction period, when in a 
country whose industry has been dis- 
located by war the time comes after 
peace to start up the wheels again. 
The first thing the workers must have 
is food. The next thing in all modern 
factory life is timepieces of some kind. 
A man may wear his old clothes, put 
up with many inconveniences of liv- 
ing and yet if he is going to his job 
he must have a timepiece of some de- 
scription. We have gone from the old 
days of telling time by the sun, and 
no mill or factory could be run in the 
present days of organization without 
timepieces. That is why in the last 
hundred years, through thick and thin, 
good times and bad times, the clock 
industry has gone on just as the few 
other essentials of living and earning 
a living have continued. The New 
Haven Clock Company, formerly the 
Jerome Company, established by 
Chauncey Jerome over a hundred years 
ago, has ticked along, gradually in- 
creasing from the days of the old 
wooden movement to a factory now ex- 
tending over two city blocks and em- 
ploying close to 2,500 hands. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
of the old stories connected with this 
company was that of Chauncey Jerome, 
who, in 1842, sent a consignment of 
brass clocks to England. He said he 
was laughed at by other clock makers. 
The revenue laws of England at that 
time allowed the owners of property 
to enter goods on their own price, but 
the revenue officers could confiscate the 
goods by taking them over at an ad- 





vance of ten per cent. on the invoice 
price. English customs officers thought 
the first lot was entered at so low a 
price that they took them over and 
paid for the whole lot. Jerome im- 
mediately sent a larger lot forward in- 
voiced at the same price, which was 
also taken. He shipped a third lot 
immediately, but by the time this con- 
signment arrived, the English Govern- 
ment had concluded that they would 
let the Yankees sell their own clocks. 

Few people realize the amount of 
technical detail involved in the pro- 
cesses of manufacturing one of the 
simple little alarm clocks which are 
turned out in such great numbers. 
Taking one of these clocks, it is made 
up of no less than 122 parts, and re- 
quires 363 operations to complete it. 
A great deal of the work is done by 
automatic machines, but the final op- 
erations still involve skilled labor. The 
automatic machines turn out pillars, 


pinions, winding arbors, balance 
screws, studs, etc. Presses make the 
plates. Perhaps the following of a 


plate or frame of a movement will give 
as clear an indication of the detail of 
the work as any. 

This plate is first pressed out and 
then repunched. It is next cleaned 
and dipped, and then goes to the drill- 
ing department, where the train holes 
are courtersunk, the center holes 
reamed and bored, the arbor and dial 
holes reamed and the balance screw 
hole tapped. It now goes to the fitting 
department, where the dial wheel is 
staked, the balance screw fitted, the 
alarm latch spring refitted, and the 
pillars driven and tapped. Some fifteen 
operations have been performed on 
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this one part before it is ready for the 
assembling bench. Meantime the dial 
wheel, latch spring and pillars have all 
passed through several operations be- 
fore they are ready to be fitted to the 
plate. 

Thus far we have dealt only with 
the front plate of the movement. The 
intermediate or center plate goes 
through a similar process. Then we 
come to the various parts which make 
up the time train of the clock. The 
time arbor is turned by automatics, 
milled in pinion cutters, drilled in the 
drilling department, hooked in the 
wire department, and all this before 
it is ready to have the main wheel 
and spring fitted. This applies also 
to the other wheels and pinions which 
go to make up this time train. The 
lever has to be pressed, staked and 
milled; the center hole drilled and 
bored; the guard pin hole drilled; the 
guard pin driven, bent and filed; the 
escape pins driven; the shaft and hub 
fitted and the pallets matched. 

The time train of the clock is now 
assembled: the balance wheel has been 
made, dipped, leveled; drilled, pinned, 
ground, fitted; the balance’ shaft 
driven, and the impulse pin lined up, 
trued, pointed, inspected, poised; and 
the hair spring fitted and vibrated. 
The back plate has to go through 
nearly as many operations as the front 
and intermediate plates. The alarm 
shaft, shaft, cam wheel, friction 
washer and pin hammer head, screw 
and hand set are fitted to the move- 
ment, thus completing the alarm mech- 
anism. 

The movement is now ready for 
completion, but is again washed, oiled 
and inspected. Then, before being put 
into the case, it is dialed, given a 30- 
hour run and, if it tests up, is ready 
to be put into the case, which has been 
pressed, buffed and nickel plated. The 
top ring, the fitting, the back bell, the 
time alarm keys and the alarm set are 
then fitted. The movement is cased, 
run off, given another final 30-hour 


run for time, passing through two 
inspections. After being wiped off 
with chamois, the clock is wrapped in 
tissue paper, packed in a paste-board 
box and is ready for delivery. 

This is a simple story of a high- 
grade alarm clock, but The New Haven 
Clock Company makes a line of time- 
pieces from this alarm clock up 
through all the varieties of tattoo 
clecks,automatic alarms running eight 
days and alarming daily, novelty de- 
signs, wood cased kitchen clocks, metal 
cased clocks, gilt novelties, banjo 
clocks, mahogany, cabinet clocks, office 
clocks and grandfather clocks, besides 
millions of low-priced watches. 


PROGRAM FOR BALANCE 
SHEET AUDITS 


We wish to remind the members of 
our organization of the Program for 
Balance Sheet Audits which was pub- 
lished in the March, 1920, issue of the 
JOURNAL. This program was based on 
the pamphlet issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board entitled “Approved 
Methods for the Preparation of Bal- 
ance Sheet Statements.” 

It is suggested that those who have 
joined our organization since March, 
and also any others who do not recall 
the program, familiarize themselves 
with it. Extra copies of the program 
can be obtained at our various offices 
upon request. 

Attention is also directed to the 
special bulletins regarding the verifi- 
tion of inventories, of which a new 
supply will be available before the end 
of the month. In view of present busi- 
ness conditions, inventories and pur- 
chase commitments are two of the 
most vital items an accountant is 


called upon to consider in connection 
with the certification of balance sheets. 

In view of the many balance sheet 
audits we shall be called on to make 
as at December 31st, both of the fore- 
going are most timely. 
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An Accountant at Sea and Other Places 


By Lt. 


Unfortunately for me the editor of 
this Journal is a partner of mine, 
otherwise my recent trip would for- 
ever be unchronicled. When I went 
away I carried a beautiful diary with 
many blank sheets. I took consider- 
able credit to myself when I brought 
it home just as beautiful and just as 
blank. There were many times when 
I might have lost it or used it up for 
bridge scores or to keep a record of the 
numbers and colors at Monte Carlo, 
but it always had a sort of fascination 
for me and I cared for it just as ten- 
derly as I did for the soap which I 
could least afford to lose of all my bag- 
gage. 

I thought, too, that when I brought 
it back in its virgin state it would be 
apparent that nothing unusual had 
happened and that I had had a real 
vacation. Blank pages tell no tales! 

I understand that this Journal is 
too dependable, that one can freely be- 
lieve almost anything which appears 
in its pages, and that a little fiction 
would be a welcome change. Having 
purchased several good guide books on 


my return I shall describe a 91% 
weeks’ trip as it should have been 
taken. Having no record of what I 


did, and as those who know will not 
tell, the editor has let himself in for 
a bit of fiction. It may convey a wrong 
impression when I mention the re- 
cently acquired guide books. I did 
purchase one in Paris. After I had 
been there a week or more I saw a 
book called “Paris in a Week.” I 
bought it to see if I had done those 
things I should have done or had done 
anything I should not have done. 
It’s a good book. I still have it. I 
started to check off the items on which 
the author and I could agree. It 
seemed, however, that he and I arrived 
at different railroad stations and as 
he had a regular route for each day I 
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saw at a glance that I never could 
catch up with him so I filed the guide 
book with the diary and will gladly 
loan it to anyone who will take the 
precaution to arrive in Paris on a 
Wednesday morning. If that can’t be 
arranged the is absolutely no 
help, because it’s all arranged by days 
and it would be frightfully compli- 
cated to rearrange it. 

With these few words of warning 
and with the understanding that I 
shall not be asked for letters of intro- 
duction, that no one will borrow my 
membership ticket in the Clover Club, 
that when the record of a few days is 
indicated thus * * no one will 
ask for further details and with the 
further understanding that it’s prob- 
ably not true anyhow, I shall briefly set 
forth a few impressions which may or 
may not be of interest to my friends. 

Having been told that I should dress 
abroad as I would at home and as this 
advice agreed with the way I would 
have dressed, even though I had been 
advised to dress some other way, I pre- 
pared for the trip as I learned years 
ago to prepare when I went off sud- 
denly to a job in the wilds. You never 
could tell how many pretty girls there 
might be in the town and how much 
competition there might be from the 
local Beau Brummel, so, after a few 
distressing experiences when I forgot 
my snow shoes or white flannel trou- 
sers, I learned once for all that the 
embarrassments and heartaches caused 
by taking too little, more than offset 
the possible bother of taking too much. 
Therefore I took too much, but not 
much too much and what I thought I 
was taking too much of I took just 
enough of and great was the satisfac- 
tion thereof. 

As this is a co-ed paper I can’t say 
all that there is on my mind, but 
speaking only of things in common— 


book 
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as it were—I was able to put on a clean 
shirt the morning we arrived. If any- 
thing had detained us another day it 
would have been a lost day for me be- 
cause I would have had to stay in bed, 
and, remember, | thought I had twice 
as many as I needed. 

The only thing I didn’t take, which 
I regretted, was my golf clubs. I took 
plenty of golf clothes but I thought I 
could pick up clubs any place. I could 
and did, but they did not understand 
English and took offence at my French. 
But of this anon. If I ever go again 
I’ll take my golf clubs and one more 
shirt. 

At the rate I am progressing we 
won't reach golf until the April issue. 

Again I will say that a little extra 
baggage is little additional trouble. 
At least so I have been assured. I 
was always able to wish my baggage 
arrangements off on someone else but 
they did not mind—much. On several 
occasions one of my friends would say, 
“T have 12 pieces anyhow, 2 or 3 addi- 
tional of yours is no more trouble 
than I now have.” It may have been 
sarcasm, but it’s silly to impute such 
a thought to one’s friends, or if you 
can’t help imputing it, wait until the 
dirty work is done. 

One word about seasickness. I have 
always been a wretched sailor and it 
is almost hopeless when one antici- 
pates it. A friend of Hayes—Lord 
Maitland—and my doctor recommend 
““Mothersills” as the best thing one 
could take. I took it going over, com- 
ing back and on the airplane from 
Paris to London. The weather was 
fairly good, but there were bad days 
and many on board were sick, while I 
did not have a moment’s trouble. I’m 
quite willing to give the credit to 
‘“‘Mothersills.” 

I never owned field glasses and they 
are not easy to borrow since the war, 
so I would have gone without them 
had it not been for the thoughtfulness 
of several of my partners who pre- 
sented me with a superfine pair which 
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were greatly admired by all who saw 
and used them. They were particu- 
larly useful at the James Gordon 
Bennett air races (see July 1921, is- 
sue) to watch the French machines. 
(The American machines were in 
sight most of the time, on the ground 
in front of us.) 

I did not find anything particularly 
restful about the boat trip. For sea 
air it’s comparable with Atlantic City 
and the deck-hounds on the boat walk 
no more than the boardwalk-hounds at 
Atlantic City. As you haven’t any- 
thing to do the next morning there 
isn’t any particular reason for going 
to bed, so all in all, it isn’t as much 
change as the steamship advertise- 
ments claim. 

Of course I could tell more about 
the Aquitania. I was led down below 
(not down stairs) and shown the oil 
burners and they seemed to be pretty 
well equipped otherwise. If they want 
a recommendation from me I’ll say 
that I did not notice any leaks, but the 
boat seemed very narrow. 

I was asked to look over some tax 
stuff on the way over but I refused. 
I decided to have a change even if | 
didn’t rest, so on the entire trip I did 
not think or talk about business or 
professional matters, unless I could 
talk without charging for it. I noticed 
that there was not the strained ex- 
pression on the faces of some men I 
talked to which I see on the faces of 
my clients when I ask them if they are 
consulting me professionally. 

I was advised to take a lot of letters 
of introduction along. I did so and 
they form a nice collection. One day 
I thought of using one but it seemed 
a shame to unfasten the package and 
muss things uu, so I brought them 
home to be used next time. One let- 
ter, however, was very useful. It was 


signed Bainbridge Colby and was ad- 
dressed to the diplomatic and consular 
representative of the United States, 
greeting and all that sort of thing, 
BUT it pointed out clearly and beyond 
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doubt that if any of the aforesaid 
should do anything for me it would 
be at their own risk and expense, that 
it really was not expected of them 
and couldn’t anyone see that the letter 
was all bunk anyhow. The letter, 
however, was enclosed in a formidable 
envelope and looked—much, much 
more than it was. Paul Sheldon al- 
ways referred to it as a big, angry 
letter which would prove to be of great 
value in all places where English was 
not spoken. He was quite right and 
the letter was so useful that I advise 
anyone who goes abroad to get one. I 
have sent mine to the cleaners as I 
may never get another. Only the en- 
velope was soiled, however, as I 
sternly forbade anyone reading the 
letter. That would have “‘crabbed the 
game” so I could not and did not 
allow it. 

As we have now arrived at Cher- 
bourg I may drop into French occa- 
sionally. Those of my readers who 
do not understand French need not 
consult a dictionary. I used what 
maybe called free—not pure—French. 

Nobody seemed to know anything 
about the French customs’ require- 
ments. At Cherbourg is a small shed, 
where in the midst of the utmost con- 
fusion they dumped a thousand or 
more pieces of baggage. French cus- 
toms’ officers dashed wildly to and fro. 
They would peer into one piece of 
baggage and see something which evi- 
dently caused them the utmost aston- 
ishment because they would slam it 
shut and dash off to another pile and 
repeat the performance. Naturally the 
whole place became more and more 
confused until it seemed that one 
would never get through. Paul ad- 
vised me peremptorily to refuse to 
open my baggage, merely showing my 
“official” letter in the face of those 
who demanded it. I got away with 
it—almost. All I did was to open one 
bag which had some cigars in it which 
were dutiable, but the officer was so 
pleased that I had opened it, for him, 


after refusing to do so, that he passed 
all my baggage at once. 

The delay at Cherbourg was entirely 
unnecessary. We did not get to Paris 
until 2 o’clock the next morning. A 
little system and order would have en- 
abled us to get to Paris before dark. I 
am glad that I did not return via 
Cherbourg. My friends who met me 
on the Olympic (on my return) told 
me of their experiences. They must 
have been much worse than mine. It 
seems that the first baggage for the 
Olympic was dumped in the passage- 
way, blocking it up. No one had 
authority, or sense enough, to clear 
the nassageway, so all the remaining 


vaggage and all passengers had to 
climb around it. 
As the export customs’ require- 


ments are negligible they could well 
afford to waive them entirely. One 
of the passengers told me that he went 
to a lot of trouble to declare some 
antiques in Paris so that all he had 
to do at Cherbourg was to pay the ex- 
port duty, but he was unable to find 
anyone who would take it, so he paid 
nothing. 

The foregoing is another way of 
stating that my doctor recommended 
rest and change for my family and to 
accomplish this I unselfishly sailed 
alone on the Aquitania August 28 
without knowing where I was going 
or what I would do when I got there. 

(To be 


continued ) 


Dispatch 
“True Dispatch” is a rich thing. 
For time is the measure of Business, 
as Money is of Wares: and Business 
is bought dear where there is “Small 
Dispatch.”—Lord Bacon. 


A Scripture Quotation for 
Accountants 


“A false balance is an abomination 
unto the Lord.”’—Proverbs. 
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FUNDAMENTAL FACTS OF OUR BUSINESS SITUATION 


By CHARLES 


H. SABIN 


President of the Guaranty Trust Company 


There are some important consid- 
erations which should be borne in 
mind in the present situation by all 
who seek to analyze it accurately. 

In the first place, there is nothing 
mysterious or unexpected about the 
present condition in either the com- 
modity or security markets. For 
months it has been certain, and it has 
been repeatedly so stated by students 
of the situation, that there must be 
a liquidation of commodities, securi- 
ties and labor before this country 
could fully recover from the effects of 
the war and be restored to anything 
like a normal business basis. It was 
inevitable that the processes of re- 
adjustment should be painful in many 
respects and in many instances, but 
that they were and are inevitable was 
a matter of common knowledge among 
all who seek to study these problems 
apart from immediate self-interest. 
The regrettable thing is that, as com- 
modity and security prices reached 
points far above their real value in 
the boom period, so they are today 
falling to points far below their real 
value. Necessary liquidation is pro- 
ceeding after the manner anticipated, 
on the whole, but there are yet several 
steps to be taken. 

Perhaps the most important of 
these is for retail merchants to real- 
ize that they too must meet the in- 
evitable economic trend and adjust 
their prices to meet the new condi- 


tions. Only in that manner can the 
situation be stabilized and frozen 
credits thawed out. I know this is 
not a pleasant message, but I am 


firmly convinced that the sooner such 
a policy is pursued, the less costly 
and painful it will be to all concerned. 
The process of deflation must include 
all the elements in the body economic 
sooner or later and there can be no 


escape from the inexorable law which 
directs it. Dodging the facts or at- 
tempting to postpone the inevitable 
will not bring immunity to anyone, 
whether his interest lies in produc- 
tion or distribution, capital or labor. 
The unfortunate effect in such a sit- 
uation is always that many innocent 
parties are made to suffer through ig- 
norance and misunderstandings and 
also through the spread of false and 
malicious rumors which such condi- 
tions always inspire, with a resulting 
loss of confidence and panic sales. 
There is so much in the present sit- 
uation to inspire confidence and hope 
for the future that it is little short 
of criminal for anyone to paint the 
picture so blackly, through either ig- 
norance or intent, that these vital 
facts are obscured. To cite a few per- 
tinent facts: This country will har- 
vest this year one of the largest crops 
in its history; its transportation con- 
gestion has been relieved and its rail- 
road system is for the first time in a 
decade on a sound financial and oper- 
ating basis; we have passed through 
a national election and assured four 
years of sane administration of public 
affairs; our banking system has with- 
stood the greatest credit strain in its 
history and is on a sound and work- 
able basis; the accumulated surplus 
of five years of splendid prosperity is 
stored in many ways for our con- 
tinued use; the markets of the world 
demand our products and a great mer- 
cantile marine is prepared to trans- 
port them; this country has not been 
overbuilt or overextended in any of 
its underlying activities, and faces no 
program of readjustment along these 
lines such as usually precipitates panic 
conditions. We are in a_ sounder 


financial, industrial and political con- 
(Concluded on page 21) 
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THE ANNUAL OUTING OF “THE BUNKERS’ CLUB” 


By FRANK 


E. HARE 


(Philadelphia Office) 


On Wednesday, the tenth of No- 
vember, 1920, The Bunkers’ Club held 
its first annual outing at the spacious 
and beautiful Seaview Golf Club near 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, for the 
purpose of electing Colonel Bogey an 
honorary member of the accounting 
profession. A better meeting place 
for the convention could not have been 
found. The celebration pleased the 
members to such an extent that before 
the meeting adjourned a viva voce vote 
resulted in the entire membership pro- 
testing that the by-laws be changed in 
order that meetings may be held on 
more frequent occasions. Action 
could not be taken upon the petition 
at this meeting on account of the ab- 
sence from the scene of action of the 
President, Mr. T. Edward Ross. It 
was with much regret that the mem- 
bers embarked for Seaview that morn- 
ing, knowing that Mr. Ross would not 
be able to preside over the course. It 
was the opinion of the members that 
some one had heard he was going to 
play golf, and thought it a very appro- 
priate time to remind him he had bus- 
iness to attend to. In the absence of 
the President, Vice-President Joseph 
M. Pugh completely filled the chair, 


and wielded a trusty club over the 
course. 
Orders had been issued from the 


cabin by the captain that all hands 
should appear on the office deck at nine 
o’clock laden with their bags of belay- 
in’-pins ready to scrape the paint and 
cover off the golf balls. All business 
was transacted during the meeting 
held on the trip down, and at eleven- 
thirty the schooner Pennsylvania 
docked at Absecon, with Vice-Captain 
Pugh and deckhands Anderson, Brea- 
dy, Brown, Hare, Keeler, Long, and 
Metzler aboard. After all the mas- 
querade costumes had been assumed, 


and a light lunch with two cups of 
coffee consumed, the contestants ar- 
ranged in two foursomes went forth to 
battle for eighteen knots around the 
golf course, burdened with handicaps 
of from five to twenty-five strokes. 
Each contestant had developed a 
style all his own, and had the retinue 
of office followers been reclining on the 
wonderful club-house piazza instead 
of in the office, they would have re- 
marked, “By their backswings ye shall 
know them.” After a healthy appetite- 
giving country run over and 
under the course, a salt water indoor 
plunge was enjoyed before sitting 
down in front of a most wholesome 
and pleasant dinner. Two questions 
were then asked: First, Who was the 
dub that won the first prize; and sec- 
ond, If a golfer 75 years old can play 
75 holes a day, how many holes could 
Methusaleh have played in his declin- 
ing years? As the answer to the sec- 
ond question was not included in the 
office manual and appeared difficult to 
solve, the members forgot to answer 
the first question, and let Hare carry 
the prize home without a receipt for it. 


cross 


The officers of the Bunkers’ Club 
are elected from the Philadelphia 


members of the firm, and the mem- 
bership is made up of the golfing mem- 
bers of the staff. Truly, their purpose 
noble and ambitious one. The 
ambition to excel is a heritage of the 
human race, possessed by nations 
and individuals alike. It permeates 
every walk of life alike. While it has 
been the downfall of certain celebri- 
ties like William of Germany, who 
failed dismally with his “iron,” in 
other instances it has been a success, 
in the case of Noah, the ancient 
mariner, who so skillfully negotiated 
his “wood” over the greatest casual 
water hazard ever chronicled in the 


is a 


as 
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history of the game, and in the case 
of Esau, the skillful hunter, who mas- 
tered his game by hunting golf balls 
in the rough. 

Likewise, the Bunkers have a desire 
to be ambidextrous. They think it a 
noble idea to be able to push a green 
pencil with the left hand, and pull a 
golf club with their right. But their 
attempt to place their theories into 
practice was poorly executed. In golf, 
to obtain success and direction, one 
must keep one’s mind on the present 
undertaking. Several undertakers 
among the Bunkers used their clubs 
for alibies in order that they might 
roam afar over the scenery, concluding 
that a player who keeps his ball always 
in the fairway is performing mechan- 
ically. Therefore, they determined 
the best method for educating an ac- 
countant was to travel to parts un- 
known, in devious out-of-bounds, and 
among the rough species of Buffalo 
grass. 

The Bunkers also determined that it 
Was against their accounting ability 
to apply the machine process method 
to their golfing swing, and thought 
that as long as the firm had turned 
them loose in a field for the day, they 
would obtain the best education that 
travel could afford, as well as the 
much desired comment: ‘Well done, 
good and faithful assistant, thou hast 
travelled in many pits and hazards, 
here is another dozen balls.” The 
Bunkers proceeded to hook and slice 
in all directions in order that they 
might view the lines that fall in rough 
places among the woods and sands and 
o’er the water, and then follow it 
through by writing an article for the 
Geographic Magazine entitled, ““Who’s 
who in Zooland Country Club.” 

One very good provision of this out- 
ing was that instead of the assistants 
carrying the bags to and from the 
places of execution, caddies were im- 
ported for that purpose from Picca- 
dilly and Ethiopia. After the contest 
was over and reports were collected at 


“The Better ’Ole,” which has dis- 
placed the 19th since Volstead went in 
force, two accounts were presented of 
which it was exceedingly difficult to 
obtain a correct analysis, due to insuf- 
ficient incriminating circumstances: 

One account concerned the aquatic 
trials and tribulations of the Ethio- 
pian in Mr. Pugh’s foursome. After 
passing through the valley of the haz- 
ards in the journey to the seventh 
sector, a water-hole was encountered. 
When the clan gathered at the hole, 
the foursome’ discovered copious 
moisture had settled upon the upper 
half of the person of one of the dark 
complected caddies. Like careful ac- 
countants, they investigated the cause 
of the precipitation, but found the 
source difficult of apprehension. One 
golfer suggested that the caddie had 
fallen into the lake while retrieving his 
projectile. A second golfer offered the 
suggestion that the caddie had opined 
that as the foursome were disregard- 
ing the passing of time in negotiating 
the passage, the caddie had decided it 
to be an excellent time for taking a 
bath, but absent-minded like golfers, 
had omitted to remove his apparel. 
The third golfer, Mr. Pugh, stated 
he thought Brown had pushed the cad- 
die into the lake. But Brown, the 
fourth golfer, had a reason for with- 
holding his testimony until cross-ex- 
amined, as he had been an eye-witness 
to the tragedy. He stated that the 
caddie had followed Mr. Pugh across 
the wooden bridge, and just as Mr. 
Pugh stepped off the boards onto terra 
firma, the bridge gave a_ rebound, 
which threw “Useless,” the caddie, 
into the pond. 

The account from the other four- 
some disclosed the retaliatory results 
obtained by the Cockney caddie after 
one of the golfers had used the caddie 
for a target for temperamental persi- 
flage for about a dozen holes. When 


said golfer was becalmed just off shore 
(Concluded on page 21) 
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SEA LEVEL TO 14000 FEET 


OR 


MOTOR CAMPING FROM MANHATTAN TO PIKE’S PEAK 


By i..C, 


McCLUSKEY 


(New York Office) 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
HARRY C. McCLUSKEY—The Captain 
Bold and Expert Accountant of 
Oil, Gas and Motor Costs. 
ALICE C. McCLuskEY—Keeper of 
Maps and Cook Extraordinary. 
“ROUGHING IT’—Grant touring car, 
called ““Romeo”’ for short. 
Mascots—Pebbles picked up from the 
west-most foot of each state, des- 
tined for Buffalo Bill’s grave. 


EQUIPMENT 

SNAKE AND MOSQUITO PROOF TENT— 
Sunrise to sunset on running- 
board; Sunset to sunrise pitched 
in wood-lot, cut fields or beside 
mountain streams. 

BUSHEL BASKET—Containing wash- 
board, soap and canned food. 

BREAD Box—Kitchen utensils 
melted butter. 

LEATHER BAG—Toilet articles. 

Bundle of camp clothing. 

Bed roll. 

LARIAT— (Known on New York roofs 
as clothes line) to lay in closed 
circle around tent for snake 
barrier. 


and 





With the Pacific as our goal, we set 
forth Sunday noon, May 30, 1920, 
hoping that such a feat was possible 
in the two months of our vacation. 

The Rockies stopped us, or rather 
the short time stopped us at the 
Rockies. Although six weeks would 
have been ample for the six thousand 
miles of our joy-ride, the additional 
time was happily spent in making the 
trip less of a “day after day” affair. 

So many people have asked us, “But 
weren't you terribly tired?” and 
“Wasn’t it hot?” etc. Herewith, we 
admit the trip is entirely feasible for 


comfort-loving people, that we were 
rarely hot or tired, and that we will 
prove it again anytime if the firm will 
furnish the vacation. 

With the exception of the tent, our 
outfit was packed in the back of the 
car, not even the coffee pot cover rat- 
tling as we crossed Dyckman Ferry 
for the Roosevelt National Highway 
and Yellowstone Trail routes, splen- 
did roads both of them all through 
New York State. 

At Suffern we began climbing Alle- 
gheny hills, some of them quite high. 
Sunset found us near Parksville and 
we thought seriously of a camp spot. 
Not knowing how New York folks re- 
garded campers, we looked for un- 
fenced land, left the highway to climb 
a rough wood road and camped in a 
partially cut wood-lot beside a noisy 
mountain stream that promised water 
for the morning. The moon came up 
so brightly that we needed no other 
light by which to cook or eat supper. 

Monday morning was delightful. 
We carried water from the stream and 
washed on a large stump, the towels 
hanging on a pine tree close by. The 
coffee boiled over a pine cone fire and 
was served with cold chicken, bread 
and jam. A bed of violets growing 
out of the rich loam made a charming 
table cover. 

This was our first and favorite 
camp and is mentioned more fully 
than any succeeding one because it 
was only one hundred and ten miles 
from New York City. 

When we attempted to depart, the 
engine balked and the wheels slithered 
helplessly around in the soft clay but 
by ten o’clock we were climbing the 
hills again. 
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At noon we crossed our first covered 
bridge. With its latticed cover and 
sides it looked like nothing so much as 
a corn crib. 

We could have gone through Elmira 
that night but, wanting to visit 
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A tiny stone like the others in the 
Langdon lot, and engraved, “Samuel 
Clemens—Mark Twain” and the dates, 
marks the resting place of T. R.’s 
“greatest man in the United States.” 

tomeo having been on_ tolerably 
good behavior for two days, 











broke in three places in the 
next fifteen minutes. Mer- 
cifully we were still in El- 
mira and so spent two 
hours at a garage and then 
hurried on to Watkin’s 
Glen. We enjoyed its beau- 
ty and coolness for a bit 
and reluctantly climbed into 
our hot, dusty car to run as 
far as we might in the re- 
mainder of that broken-up 
day. Seneca, one of the 





IN CAMP 


Quarry Farm at our leisure, camped 
on a high hill overlooking the Che- 
mung River and ran into Elmira early 
Tuesday morning. 

The town is level with the river and 
is surrounded by hills of about 1,400 
feet. One we knew must be East Hill, 
so asked a roadside soda man for 
directions. “Sure you want to see the 
home of the great humorist, Rip Van 
Winkle, ain’t so? Well, right up 
there,’ and it was “right up” the 
steepest hill the car has ever had to 
climb, seemingly a twenty per cent 
grade, through perhaps only eighteen. 

Quarry Farm is still owned by the 
Cranes and is used as a model dairy. 
The path to the study was bordered 
with honeysuckle and wound delight- 
fully among apple trees and close to 
the quarry that gives the farm its 
name. The octagonal study is on the 
very edge of the hill and its views of 
the Chemung Valley and Elmira are 
magnificent. Mrs. Crane told us that 
M. T. never wrote looking that way 
but faced the quarry so that he “could 
think.” 

His grace is in an Elmira cemetery. 


Finger Lakes, was along 
our way and the farms 
on the opposite hillsides 
looked like patchwork quilts in crazy 
patterns of yellow pieces of wheat, 
pale green corn, cream colored rye and 
very dark green potatoes. Dusk over- 
took us near Canandaigua and we 
camped on the side of an abandoned 
road. 

A rabbit, an owl and a pheasant 
called on us that night, but only 
briefly. An airedale made a real visit 
which we had to terminate or he never 
would have gone home. He liked our 
supper but thought little of camper’s 
hospitality. 

Next morning while we were wash- 
ing at a spring an R. F. D. mail car- 
rier hailed us and near by we saw our 
first oil wells. Le Roy used natural 
gas, not even taking the trouble to 
turn it off during the day. We still 
saw occasional deserted farms and 
compared the abandoned houses with 
the over-occupied apartments of Man- 
hattan. 

Lackawanna’s steel mills reminded 
us of Gary and the approach to Buffalo 
was very much like Chicago with its 
beautiful houses along the lake shore. 
Buffalo proved an easy town to go 
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through and we were in the country 
again so suddenly +hat it seemed like 
a dream city. 

At last we were in the grape 
country, miles and miles of vineyards 
growing in fine clay soil, practically 
every acre of it under cultivation. 
Farms for sale announced themselves 
as being ten, twelve or twenty acres 
and our western souls smiled at the 
conceit. 

The sky was lowering as we ran 
through Fredonia and we settled once 
for all the question, ‘“‘whether to camp 
during stormy weather or go to a 
hotel.”” We decided to do the former 
and saved our self-respect but nearly 
lost ourselves off the road when a few 
minutes later the rain came down in 
torrents. What had been a smooth 
sunbaked clay road turned to soft soap 
and we slithered down a hill across a 
narrow bridge and up a hill by pure 
luck and wabbled drunkenly into the 
first farm yard we saw. That farmer 
had the week before harbored eleven 
Poles with all their cattle, 


Cleveland’s beautiful suburbs looking 
like a car of adobe. 

Cleveland apparently has no street 
signs, but we managed to get through 
the town, passing more lovely lake 
suburbs on our way to Oberlin, where 
we saw a graduating class. There, 
too, we heard the first Bob White and 
continued to hear him all the way to 
the Rockies. 

The became worse west of 
Oberlin and we crept along at a snail’s 
pace, hardly two miles an hour. Per- 
haps five or six years earlier it had 
been a good road, but for lack of re- 
pairs it had developed into what 
seemed to be a strip of concrete earth- 
quakes. We were so tired that night 
that we camped before sunset in a 
pasture near Norwalk, Ohio. The 
next morning we met our first fellow 
camper, a farmer going south on the 
Dixie Highwaz “‘clean to Florida may- 
be” in a “cut seat” Ford. He smiled 
pityingly at our tent and we wondered 
how he escaped mosquitos, but with 


road 





farm machinery and a flock 
of geese, so he was resigned 
to our smaller outfit and 
even asked us to stop in the 
house, which kindly invita- 
tion we declined. But we 


camped in his yard and 
cooked breakfast in the 
barn over a wood alcohol 


fire, to the disgust of the 
chickens who were having 
their breakfast there also. 
Later, when the mud had 














dried a little we wiggled 
into Erie on chains. What- 
ever claims Erie has to dis- 
tinction, its doughnuts must lead— 
round, fat, brown ones, deeply sugared 
AND good, like the Dutch doughnuts 
of Washington Irving, perhaps. 
There is just one hundred miles be- 
tween Erie and Cleveland, all detours 
and the worst we had gone over. 
Romeo covered with dried-on mud ac- 
quired a coat of dust and rolled into 


“MAC” AT REST—SNOWBOUND IN JULY 


camper’s etiquette we spoke only of 
roads. We stopped at the nearest 
school for water and found a woe be- 
gone camp in the yard; five Akron 
folks with a big car, two tents, an 
Irish terrier puppy and a large Angora 
cat, the latter of which had climbed 
over the tents all night and yowled 
his protests of camping. The people 











were little better and had not un- 
dressed but lay down “all standing.” 
They were going to the coast “if it 
takes all summer.” That they later 
became good campers was evident, for 
we saw them again in the Nebraska 
bad lands, looking fat and happy. 

We washed under a bridge and went 
on over the terrible roads and were so 
exhausted that we made another early 
camp. This night we asked a farmer 
for permission to camp in his wood 
lot but regretted it later. The only 
way to get on the lot was to climb an 
almost perpendicular clay wall, six 
feet or so in height. Romeo did it 
and we made a fire of dead oak limbs. 
While the cook was shaking a frying 
pan over the fire, cook, bacon and all 
made a deep dive almost into the fire. 
The invading sheep was driven back 
into the road and peace and 


‘ 
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by, and hoping they wouldn’t see our 
disreputable outfit, we were sneaking 
through town on_ tip-tires when 
BRRR-BRRR and more BRRRS rang 
out in the back of the car. The alarm 
clock had shaken itself back from 
“silent” to “alarm” and we drove out 
of town in noisy confusion. 

We were seeing the Cleveland- 
Chicago mail planes each morning and 
night now and felt close to home. Also, 
we saw two blue birds that we had 
previously thought lived only on china 
and in Maeterlinck plays. 

A deceiving sign board told of the 
wonderful roads to Michigan City, 
thus causing us to plow through some 
unnecessary miles of sand and on to 
smoky Gary. Then into beloved 
Chicago, with every street and build- 
ing decorated with flags and bunting 





the bacon restored. But 
trouble never comes singly 
so during the night the vis- 
iting cat, with which we 
had shared supper, came 
back, crawled into the car, 
in some way opened the 
bread box and ate all our 
breakfast. So, hungry and 
cross, we broke camp and 
prepared to get down our 
little precipice and up into 
the road again, a hard job, 














and when it was accom- 
plished we had learned an- 
other kind of camping spot 
to avoid. 

The roads were again dreadful but 
improved slightly at Ligonier, Indiana. 
We crossed the Wabash River at 
Goshen. Nearly all the Hoosier 
schools had springs of delightfully 
cold water and at last we knew what 
schools were for. 

La Porte was noted, the U. S. Tire 
sign board said, “for nomadic Pota- 
wattamies,” and in our minds as one 
of the few towns in which we didn’t 
get lost. 

We had friends in a small city near- 


WATERGATE—IRRIGATION SYSTEM IN THE WEST 


for our coming (and the Republican 
National Convention which happened 
to be there at the time), and along 
beautiful Lake Michigan, blue as ever. 
And so at last we were out— 


“Where there’s more of singing and 
less of sighing, 

Where there is more of giving and 
less of buying, 

And a man makes friends without half 
trying; 

That’s where the WEST begins.” 


(To be concluded) 


—+ 
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The LU. KR. B. & M. Journal 





Published by Lybrand, Ross Bros. and 
Montgomery, for free distribution to 
smembers and employees of the firm. 





The purpose of this journal is to communi- 
cate to every member of the staff and 
office plans and accomplishments of the 
firm, to provide a medium for the ex- 
change of suggestions and ideas for 
improvement; to encourage and maintain 
a proper spirit of co-operation and initer- 
est and to help in the solution of common 
problems. 
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More Current Firm History 


The firm has resumed actively fol: 
lowing Horace Greeley’s advice when 
he said, ‘““Young man, go West!” 

Past instalments of Mr. Lybrand’s 
“History of the Firm” have told how 
at the latter part of 1908, the first 
move westward was made with the 
opening of an office in Pittsburgh. In 
the latter part of the following year, 
a further westward advance was made 
by opening up an office in Chicago, 
that great metropolis of the Middle 
West. The October number of the 
JOURNAL reported the opening of an 
office in Detroit, the magic city of au- 


tomobiledom, which has had such a 
wonderful development within the last 
ten years. 

Now the march westward has been 
resumed in earnest by the opening of 
an office on the Pacific Coast, viz., in 
Seattle, Washington. We have for 
many years had very agreeable rela- 
tions with two firms of accountants 
on the Coast, Messrs. Klink, Bean & 
Company in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and Messrs. E. G. Shorrock 
& Company in Seattle, who have most 
cordially cooperated with us in carry- 
ing out such engagements as we have 
had, either regularly or at intervals, 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The time has seemed ripe, however, 
for opening an office of our own in the 
district served from Seattle, and even 
though our erstwhile correspondents 
there will, by reason of this new de- 
velopment, no longer handle engage- 
ments for us, we feel sure that our 
relations with them will be even more 
cordial, if that were possible, because 
of our now rubbing elbows with them 
as professional neighbors. 

It is a pleasure to be able again to 
state that the management of the new 
office has been placed in charge of a 
man who has developed in our own or- 
ganization. Mr. Norman L. Burton, 
C. P. A., a Harvard man, who has for 
a number of years been a member of 
our Chicago office staff, is manager of 
the newly established Seattle office. 
Mrs. Burton’s home was originally in 
the Northwest, and this makes it the 
more agreeable for them that the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Burton will again be 
in that section. 

The Seattle office is located on the 
eighth floor of the L. C. Smith Build- 
ing. 

We wish the newest member of the 
family a long and prosperous life, and 
repeat what we said at the opening of 
the Detroit office, viz., May the new 
office make the older ones look to their 
laurels! 











L. 


Clients’ Century Club 


In this month’s number we have the 
pleasure of presenting an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Walter Camp, president of 
The New Haven Clock Co. As pointed 
out by Mr. Camp in his article, the 
business of his company was started 
over a century ago. The article does 
not confine itself, however, to a his- 
tory of the business, but rather gives 
a view into the tremendous amount of 
detail involved in the manufacture of 
a clock. In this respect the article 
will be a revelation to those who con- 
sider the subject. It will be with new 
respect that those of our organization 
who are owners of New Haven alarm 
clocks will respond at the early morn- 
ing ring of command to leave their 
downy couches. 

Mr. Camp’s name is inseparably 
linked with Yale’s athletic prowess 
and is perhaps most familiar to our 
readers in that connection. The ex- 
pecially American quality of versatil- 
ity is, however, well illustrated by Mr. 
Camp’s ability not only to have earned 
a reputation second to none in the 
realm of college athletics, but also to 
be the directing head of a nation-wide 
business such as that of The New 
Haven Clock Company. 

During the world war Mr. Camp 
was in charge of athletics for the 
Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities. His work with the men at the 
naval stations and aviation fields was 
an important contribution to the main- 
tenance of the army and navy morale. 
Now Mr. Camp is continuing this 
work in the interest of the national 
health. His booklet, ‘The Daily Dozen,” 
a reprint of an article on “Keeping 
Young at Forty,” which appeared in 
Collier’s for June 5, 1920, is being 
called for from all over the country. 





The Business Situation 
One of the clearest, as well as san- 
est, reviews of the present situation 
business and finance 


in the world of 
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which has come to our attention is a 

statement made during the current 

month by Mr. Charles H. Sabin, the 

President of the Guaranty Trust Com- 

pany of New York. We were so im- 

pressed with Mr. Sabin’s statement 

that we secured his permission, a cour- 
tesy which we appreciate, to print it 
in our JOURNAL. It will be found on 
page 6 of this issue and will repay 
careful reading. 

Special Tax Lectures 

Colonel Montgomery and Mr. Staub 

are both on the list of special lecturers 

in the course of ten lectures by ten 
different speakers on various phases 
of the income and profits taxes which 
are being given at Columbia Univer- 
sity between December 2d and 17th. 

The subjects and lecturers are as fol- 

lows: 

Dec. 2. The Problem in General, Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman, Ph.D. 

The Concept of Income—Economic 
and Legal Aspects, Mur- 
ray Haig, Ph.D. 

Dec. 3. In What Year Is Income Re- 

alized? Thomas S. Adams, Ph.D. 

6. Constitutional Aspects, Thom- 

as Reed Powell, LL. B., Ph. D. 

Dec. 7. The Legal Force and Effect of 
Treasury Interpretation, Fred. T. 
Field. 

Dec. 9. Reorganizations and the Closed 
Transaction, Lt. Col. Robert H. 
Montgomery, C. P. A. 

Dec. 10. Loss as a Factor in the Pro- 

duction of Income, George E. 

Holmes. 

13. Inventories, Arthur A. Bal- 
lantine. 

14. Consolidated Returns, Walter 

A. Staub, C. P. A. 

16. The Taxation of Income from 

Wasting Assets, R. V. Norris, 

E. M., M. Se. 

Dec. 17. Relief Provisions and Treas- 
ury Procedure on Appeals, P. S. 
Talbert. ‘ 

It is expected that the lectures will 

be published in book form. 


tobert 


Dec. 


Dee. 
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OFFICE 


Boston Breezes 

Increase in work has made it neces- 
sary for the Boston office to obtain 
additional room. About 1,600 feet of 
floor space has been secured at 166 
Devonshire Street, which will be used 
as staff rooms for two or three 
months. About February, 1921, we 
hope to announce the consolidation of 
Boston offices in new and commodious 
headquarters. 

Mr. Blake, hurrying to an assign- 
ment at Lowell with other members 
of the staff, in his car, discovered, 
about two miles from the nearest gas- 
oline station, that an internal combus- 
tion engine will not run without gas. 
He is planning to develop an efficiency 
study which will meet this situation. 

Mr. Sweet on December 8th ad- 
dressed the New England regional 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Accountants on the treatment of pur- 
chase commitments on the balance 
sheet. It is expected that the address 
will be reproduced in a forthcoming 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


On November 29th, at a meeting of 
the Boston Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, Mr. 
Sweet delivered a lecture on “Pur- 
chase Orders and Purchase Records.” 
The lecture is being printed for circu- 
lation among the staff members at 
various offices. 

Of the fifteen members of our staff 
who took the C. P. A. examinations on 
the 16th and 17th of last November, 
a canvass in advance of announce- 
ments by the examining committee in- 
dicates that at least fifteen are ex- 
pecting to take the examinations again 
next year. Despite that, they extend 
to all other offices best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas. 
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NEWS 
Chicago Cables 


Mr. Norman L. Burton, a valued 
member of the staff, and for the past 
year Chicago office correspondent of 
the JOURNAL, left on November 20th 
for Seattle, where he will open a 
new branch office for Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery. As an earn- 
est, conscientious worker, he will be 
greatly missed in this office and the 
best wishes of everyone follow him 
into his new field. 

Mr. Homer L. Miller, the newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager, was called 
to Boston late in November by a client 
who, as a former personal client, 
would have none other than Miller 
handle his work. The result was that 
Miller was again away from home on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Mr. Frank M. Kalteux has been hit 
by the depression in the used car sit- 
uation along with the rest. He is 
trying to sell his car ‘as is,’ but 
having waited until the bottom fell 
out of the market, he will probably 
keep the car. 

Mr. Taylor may be gone but he is 
not forgotten. We are continually re- 
minded of him by Nutter’s pipe. The 
general effect makes one feel that Mr. 
Taylor must have left all of his smok- 
ing supplies in Nutter’s care. 

Mr. Henderson now reports his car 
in perfect order and giving the best of 
satisfaction. It is speedy, dependable, 
and hitting on all six cylinders—so is 
Mr. Henderson. 


Mr. Storms and Mr. Kalteux are 
just getting their breath after a rush 
job at Stillwater, followed by a break- 
neck rush to Washington and return. 
Macdonald assisted in the final spurt. 
His recent experience has confirmed 
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Kalteux in the belief that a great deal 
of needed sleep can be secured travel- 
ing on the electric line between Still- 
water and St. Paul. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN ACROSTIC 
Have at you with a Proverb 
Comedy of Errors. 
T o be too busy is some danger. 
Hamlet ITII.4 
B reach of custom is breach of all. 
Cymbeline IV .2 
Good things should be praised. 
H ow hard it is to hide the sparks of 
?. G..of V.Tial 
nature. 
Cymbeline III.3 
E very man should take his own. 
M. N. Dream III.2 
N ature must obey necessity. 
J. Cesar 1V.3 
D elays have dangerous ends. 
I. Henry VI. 11.2 
E very cloud engenders not a storm. 
3 Henry V1.3 
Repent what’s past; avoid what is to 
come. 


~ 


WY 


~ 


Hamlet III.4 
Some are born great, some achieve 
greatness, etc. 
2. IN<: 100 
O ne touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. 
T. & C. 111.3 
N obody but has his fault. 
Merry Wives I.4 





The Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, which manufactures the 
comptometer, has published for gen- 
eral distribution a pamphlet bearing 
the title, “The Saving to Society of the 
Comptometer.” The pamphlet con- 
sists of a reproduction in full of the 
full report made by the Chicago office 
under date of July 19, 1920. This re- 
port embodied the results of a very 
unusual piece of work, viz., an investi- 
gation to determine the amount of the 
saving to society which results from 
the use of the comptometer. 
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A COMMENDATION 

“You don’t know how pleased I am 
with the May report of the audit of 
accounts of the —— . 

This report contains a couple of 
pages of “real good kicks” which make 
it possible for our Organization to im- 
prove and build up our standards, and 
does not read at all like usual auditing 
reports, that is—‘‘We have looked at 
this and it looks so and so.” 

I want to express my apreciation to 
you and your staff for the benefits 
which we will derive from a real ‘red- 
blooded’ report such as this.” 





a 


We regret exceedingly to state 
that since the last issue of the 
JOURNAL, Archie Storms’ baby 

| died suddenly of spinal trouble. 


Detroit Dynamics 

A meeting of local accountants is to 
be held on December 14th for the pur- 
pose of organizing a chapter of the 
Nation: Association of Cost Account- 
ants. It is expected that Detroit, with 
its many large manufacturing estab- 
lishments, offers an opportunity for 
the development of a very strong chap- 
ter. The objects of the Association 
and the advantages to be gained by 
membership will be described at the 
meeting by Major William Butler and 
Mr. A. C. Brown, First Vice-President 
and Director, respectively, of the Na- 
tional Association, and by our Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald. 

Mur. W. A. Staub paid an unexpected 
visit to Detroit, combining business 
with personal matters. He did not 
say’ so, but we suspect that one object 
of our Editor-in-Chief’s visitation was 
to stimulate the efforts of the Detroit 
cub reporter on the L. R. B. & M. 
JOURNAL. It is regretted that Mr. 
Staub could not have been received in 
our more commodious quarters, which 
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we hope will be ready for occupancy 
around December 15th. At that time 
we expect to move into our permanent 
offices. 


SUB-ROSA 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald has been sorely 
tried in his endeavor to unravel the 
complexities of automobile regulation 
on the streets of Detroit. Confiden- 
tially, we cannot understand why he 
purchased a copy of the “Laws of Ar- 
rest”? and applies himself so persist- 
ently to its study. Perhaps some good 
friend will brighten his gloomy spirits 
this Christmas by presenting him with 
a copy of the Detroit Traffic Regula- 
tions. 


The Editor rubbed his eyes to make 
sure he had read correctly the title un- 
der which this month’s Detroit office 
news was sent in by our reporter in 
that city. “Detroit Dynamics,” in place 
of “Detroit Despatches,’ sounds as 
though Detroit felt it was going 
strongly enough to warrant a more 
aggressive title for its news. The re- 
porter explains, however, that that is 
not the significance intended, but that 
it has been used merely because De- 
troit is locally termed ‘“‘The Dynamic 
City.” 


New York Nuggets 

That the men appreciate the firm’s 
efforts to keep them in touch with 
their policies is evidenced by the at- 
tendance at the talks being given each 
Tuesday evening. November 30 Mr. 
Dumbrille gave a talk on “Working 
Papers and Staff Regulations’—at- 
tendance 60. December 7 Mr. Gee 
gave a talk on “Preliminary Training 
for Cost and System Work’’—attend- 
ance 47. When it is considered that 
fifteen men were out of town and many 
others are taking evening courses at 
Columbia, New York University, or 
some other institution, the showing 
is indeed commendable. 


CONCERT BY STANLEY ADAMS 

The evening of December 2, 1920, 
found us “somewhere in Pennsylvania” 
trying to prove that a certain com- 
pany could not consistently have an 
income tax and a Receiver in the same 
year. Synchronously, Stanley Adams 
of the New York office was presenting 
an excellent musical program at Hotel 
McAlpin. Having had the pleasure of 
hearing him on previous occasions we 
naturally felt keenly disappointed 
in not being able to be present. 


We had returned to New York, and 
the voice on the other end of the wire 
was asking us to “‘cover” the concert 
for the JOURNAL. 

We were about to ask to be excused 
when it occurred to us that in this in- 
stance we might voice the opinions of 
those who were present, so in true 
accounting style we sent out our “‘con- 
firmations,” and the following may be 
safely accepted as the consensus of 
opinion of the members of our staff 
who were in attendance. 

To begin with, the assemblage must 
have been a brilliant one, especially 
as regards the fair sex the words “‘pul- 
chritudinous” and “‘scintillating” al- 
most fail to do justice. The firm was 
well represented by Messrs. Lybrand, 
Montgomery and Dumbrille, who were 
present with friends, as well as very 
many members of the staff and their 
friends. 

Mr. Adams displayed remarkable 
versatility, not only rendering songs 
in Italian, French and English, from 
an almost inexhaustible repertoire, 
but reciting brilliantly as well. His 
unique method of describing each song 
preceding the rendition won the com- 
mendation of all. With a voice of 
good range and expressive quality 
which could be clearly heard at the 
furthest point of the hall, the close of 
each selection was greeted with well 
deserved applause. 

The artists assisting 
were unusually talented. 


Mr. Adams 
Mrs. Mag- 
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dalen D. Caulfield (wife of a former 
member of the staff) was Mr. Adams’ 
accompanist. Her faultless playing 
spoke volumes for Mr. Adams’ ability 
to choose the right person for the 
right place. Miss Lillian G. Wilson, 
the soprano, proved to be a singer of 
exceptional merit with an evenness of 
tone that is very rare nowadays. Miss 
Ruth Kemper is a young and very tal- 
ented violinist whose selections were 
well chosen and rendered with the skill 
of a finished artist. Miss Lou Olp ac- 
companied Miss Wilson and Miss Kem- 
per in her usual excellent manner. 

H. E. B. 


Mr. H. R. K. Taylor will leave New 
York shortly to join the staff at our 
Detroit office. Mr. Taylor has many 
friends on the New York staff who 
will be sorry to see him go and who 
will wish him all success in his new 
work. 


Another little affair with “‘cake and 
candles” took place on December first 
when Miss Hoban, head of the Rpeort 
Department, celebrated a birthday. It 
was very good cake, too, and judging 
by the number of those generous slices 
that different members of the staff 
were seen enjoying, it must have been 
a cake of gigantic proportions. 


One thing we particularly noticed at 
Stanley Adams’ concert was the num- 
ber of former members of the staff of 
L. R. B. & M. who were in the audi- 
ence with their friends. It is very 
gratifying to feel that while our per- 
sonnel is changing from time to time, 
we are still held together with the 
bond of a common friendship. This is 
fully borne out by the applications we 
are constantly receiving for copies of 
the JOURNAL from those who at one 


time or another were members of the 
staff. 
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COMMENDATION 
I want you to know how pleased I 
am with Mr. Sinclair’s August 3lst 
report of the ——-_————.._It is “pep- 
full” and covers the situation very 
well indeed. 





A UNIQUE AD. 

By the way, would the accountant 
(!) who borrowed my umbrella on 
December 4 please return it before 
December 25? I hear it is to be a 
“wet” Christmas, and, as most um- 
brellas will be “up” when the rain 
comes “down,” I shall have no money 
—after buying Christmas presents— 
for so unnecessary (?) an article as 
an umbrella. A SUFFERER 


To point out the necessity of ac- 
countants using the greatest care in 
their mathematical work, a member of 
the staff related the following incident 
showing the difficulties which result 
from a small error, even of one figure. 
A traveling man away from home, in 
place of writing his usual letters to 
his wife, bought a picture card and 
sent it to her with the quotation, 
“Proverbs 25th Chapter, 24th verse.” 
Not receiving any response from his 
wife in due time, the thought occurred 
to him that he might have made a mis- 
take in his quotation. He found, alas! 
that he had made a mistake of one 
verse, for he should have _ stated 
“Proverbs 25th Chapter, 25th verse.” 
Check it up for yourself! 

I beg your pardon! No, sir! Stan- 
ley Adams is not the only gifted artist 
we have on our staff; there are others. 
Don’t you remember the array of tal- 
ent at the Biltmore last April? 


Philadelphia Paragraphs 
The outing of the “Bunkers Club” 
at the Seaview Golf Club near Atlan- 
tic City was voted a great success. 
Mr. Hare carried off the first prize, 
a handsome silver desk set; Messrs. 
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Brown and Keeler tied for second, and 
split the prize, and Mr. Metzler took 
third. Second and third prizes were 
golf balls. A full account of the out- 
ing, written by the first prize winner, 
appears elsewhere in this number. 

The marksmen of the office have also 
been having their innings. Mr. Mc- 
Gill has been shooting pheasant, jack 
rabbits and cottontails in McKean 
County, and Messrs. Van Hekle and 
Snyder bring good reports of the 
sport in nearby territory. 

Mr. Pugh has been appointed a 
member of the JOURNAL Committee 
by President Nau of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. This commit- 
tee is responsible for the editorial pol- 
icy and supervision of the Journal of 
Accountancy. Myr. Pugh is also active 
in other work for the general good of 
the accountancy profession. He is 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
Board to Examine Expert Account- 
ants, and is a member of the Council 
of the Pennsylvania Institute of Ac- 
countants. He is also a past president 
of the Pennsylvania Institute. 

Mr. Dennis recently arranged a be- 
lated vacation to attend to several ur- 
gent matters. On Ist, 3d, 4th and 5th 
November he took the Pennsylvania 
C. P. A. Examination, and on 6th No- 
vember he became a benedict. We 
wish him all success in both ventures. 

Mr. Fischer has recently returned 
from a vacation at Hot Springs. 

Mr. Zipf is the proud father of a 
husky boy. 

SOME COMMENDATIONS 

“We are interested to note you have 
opened an office in Detroit, and trust 
the exceptional qualifications which 
have established your reputation here 
will be appreciated also by your pros- 
pective connections in that city. 





We are glad to take advantage of 
this opportunity to express our warm 
appreciation of the close and respon- 
sible attention which you have given 
and are giving to the oversight of our 
accounts and the courteous and able 
assistance frequently rendered on spe- 
cial points, and should be happy to 
have you refer to us if you should, at 
any time, desire a word of introduc- 
tion or endorsement in your new 
field.” 


“As your men have now completed 
their audit of this Company, I feel it 
is only fair to the men who repre- 
sented you here to inform you that 
the officers and employees were all 
very much pleased with the treatment 
accorded them by your men. 

Every man co-operated with us to 
the fullest extent and, as I told Mr. 
McGrath when leaving, it was a pleas- 
ure to know your men, as their atti- 
tude was always a helpful one. 

I wish to assure you that without 
exception your men working on this 
audit were gentlemen and well worthy 
to represent your good firm.” 


Pittsburgh Personals 


While en route to Washington re- 
cently, Mr. Bennett had an unfortu- 
nate experience. 

During the night he was relieved 
of the contents of his wallet. It was 
very kind indeed to leave the empty 
wallet, but that little trick made it 
impossible to search the passengers 
and thus possibly identify the thief! 

After the thief had gotten through 
with Mr. Bennett, the latter could 
very aptly exclaim in the words of the 
immortal Bard of Avon: 

“Who steals my purse steals trash.” 

Recent additions to the staff are 
Messrs. W. I. Roper and O. B. Custer. 
Mr. Roper came to Pittsburgh from 
Liverpool, England, where he had 
practiced accounting for eight years. 











BIGGEST CATTLE MAN IN THE UNITED 
STATES LIVES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
AND IS A CLIENT OF THE 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE 

|The following is an abstract from 
an article in the Philadelphia North 
American. | 

Most Easterners, when they hear 
something said of a ranchman or cat- 
tleman of the Great Northwest, pic- 
ture him dressed like a cowboy with 
sombrero, flannel shirt, red handker- 


chief knotted about the neck, buck- 
skin pants, chaps, high boots and 
spurs. 


There was a time when that was 
the prevailing character of sartorial 
embellishment of Montana and Wyo- 
ming ranchmen and cattlemen, but 
with the passing of the old-time 
“roundup” that type is rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. I am sure it will be a 
matter of information and great sur- 
prise to many people in Pennsylvania 
to learn that the greatest cattleman 
and beef producer in all the United 
States is a Pennsylvanian, who was 
born in Somerset County, Pa., and is 
still a resident of the town of Somer- 
set, Pa. I have met him frequently 
in the cattle markets of the Middle 
West and the Northwest. I knew that 
he was the biggest operator of his 
kind in all the country, but I had 
never learned in detail of the scope of 
his operations until the evening of 
Friday, September 10, when I met him 
on the front porch of the Union 
League, on Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, of which club he, like myself, 
has been a member for many years. 
His name is D. B. Zimmerman. 

About thirty years ago he started 
to acquire first-class ranch land in 
Montana. Later he took on large hold- 
ings in North Dakota and Wyoming, 
and today he owns and successfully 
operates more than 150,000 acres of 
the most productive soil in the three 
States named. He isn’t a breeder of 
livestock. He’s a beef-maker, a feeder 
and developer of livestock. He usu- 
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ally buys his cattle as two-year-olds 
in Canada, Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, New Mexico and Texas, and trans- 
ports them to his grazing lands in 
Dakota, Wyoming and Montana, and 
upon their arrival there, even though 
they have been branded, he rebrands 
them with his own trademark, which 
i 2. 

A few years ago, when cattle were 
more plentiful, his herds numbered 
50,000 head, and during the first year 
of the war he marketed more than 
25,000 beef cattle, virtually all of 
which were sent to the Chicago mar- 
ket. His total crop this year, both 
in cattle ready to be marketed and 
others that he will carry over the win- 


ter and market in the fall of 1921, 
numbers 27,000 head. 
Editor’s Note: For the past ten 


years, the Pittsburgh Office has aud- 
‘ted the accounts of the Quemahoning 
Coal Company, of which Mr. Zimmer- 
man is President. 


Seattle Symphonies 


About the only item of interest 
which the Seattle office has for the 
JOURNAL this time is the bare fact 


of its establishment. We have very 
pleasant offices on the eighth floor of 
the L. C. Smith Building, from which 
we can see Mt. Rainier in all its gran- 
deur when the weather permits, and 
from which we also have a pretty 
good view of the Sound, not to men- 
tion such landmarks as the Hotel 
Frye, far famed in its day and by no 
means a “‘has been” yet. We are also 
only a block from the old Totem Pole, 
which was set up in Seattle so many 
years ago that many of the old resi- 
dents have forgotten how it got here 
and most of the new ones have never 
learned. Some day, when I have a 
little spare time, I shall try to dig up 
the history of the Pole, and perhaps 
will be able to secure a picture of it 
for the benefit of the JOURNAL 
readers. 

In the meantime, we are still so 
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young that our birth announcements 
have not yet been sent out, and there 
is still considerable to be 
fore we shall have the comfortable 
appearance of our older relatives. 
Nevertheless, we are actually engaged 
on work for clients, and not only hope, 
but confidently expect, to grow rapidly 
both in wisdom 


done be- 


and stature. 


Fundamental Facts of our 
Business Situation 
Continued from page 6) 
dition than any important 
the world. 

These are the simple fundamental 
facts of our business situation, and 
to consider the present reaction as 
anything but a temporary setback 
from the destruction, inflation, ex- 
travagance and unsound economic con- 
ditions precipitated by the war is sim- 
ply not to reckon with the truth. It 
remains true today, as it has since 
this country was first settled, that 
“any man who sells the United States 
of America ‘short’ is in the long run 
certain to lose,” and, furthermore, any 
man who seeks to profit by the mis- 
fortunes of others in the circulation 
of misstatements or false rumors, 
hoping to precipitate further reac- 
tions, should be branded as a public 
enemy. 

This is a time for clear thinking 
and courageous acting, and in the pro- 
portion that such factors are brought 
to bear will rewards follow when this 
spell of reaction has run its course. 


nation in 


Annual Outing of The Bunkers’ 
Club 

(Continued from page 8) 

at the 13th or 14th hole, and had 

tacked out of some eel grass to a 

small round hatchway, known as a pit, 

about seventy yards from the beacon 

light, the following conversation 
opened and ceased abruptly: 
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Irritable 
die?” 

Caddie: “Indeed, sir, I am all of a 
flutter. What with wobbling your 
driver, wiggling your toes at putting, 
and waiving your irons like a flagman, 
and talking while I’m trying to hold 
the flag, I cannot keep my mind an 
my work at all.” 


Golfer: “Are you ill, cad- 


Legal Technique 

If a man were to give another an 
orange he would simply say: “I give 
you this orange.” But when the 
transaction is entrusted to a lawyer 
to put in writing he adopts this form: 
“T hereby give and convey to you, all 
and singular, my estate and interests, 
right, title, claim and advantages of 
and in said orange, together with all 
its rind, juice, pulp and pips, and all 
rights and advantages therein, with 
full power to bite, cut, suck and other- 
wise eat the same or give the same away 
with or without the rind, skin, juice, 
pulp or pips, anything hereinbefore or 
hereinafter or in any other deed or 
deeds, instrument or instruments of 
whatever nature or kind whatsoever 
to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing.” 

And then another lawyer comes 
along and takes it away from you. 

—Watchman-Examiner 


Put in the Bill 

When in Canada last, Mr. Kipling 
was so dissatisfied with the hotel ac- 
commodations that he gave the land- 
iord a severe call-down. Said he: “Of 
all the hotels under the shining sun, I 
have never been in one that for un- 
mitigated, all-round, unendurable dis- 
comfort could equal yours.” 

After the landlord had withdrawn 
in great indignation, Kipling asked 
for his bill, and he discovered that the 
last item was, “To impudence—three 
dollars.”—Boston Transcript. 
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USE OF SEMI-LOGARITHMIC CHARTS 
By A. S. HARLOW 


Boston Office) 


In preparing graphic charts for a 
recent Boston office engagement it was 
decided that comparative cost and 
sales figures and their ratios over a 
period of years could best be set forth 
by the use of semi-logarithmic charts 
rather than the customary arithmetic 
cnart. 

In the cross-hatching of a graphic 
chart the horizontal lines are called 
“abscissee.” The vertical lines are 
called “ordinates.” Mechanically, the 
distinction between an arithmetical 
scale and a semi-logarithmic scale is 
briefly this: that in the case of the 
arithmetical scale both the abscisse 
and ordinates are equally spaced, 
whereas in the semi-logarithmic scale 
while the horizontal 
scale, follows the arithmetical princi- 
ple, the ordinates, or vertical scale, 
follow the logarithmic principle. 

When multiplying two numbers by 
the use of logarithms, the method used 
is to add the logarithms and find the 
number which corresponds to such 
sum. Accordingly, in a logarithmic 
scale, such as is employed on a slide 
rule and on logarithmic charts, the 
spacings between numbers vary in ac- 
cordance with the logarithmic values. 
Thus the space between one and two 
is greater than that between two and 
three, and the space between two and 
three is greater than that between 
three and four, and so on. 

The mathematical reason for the 
parallelism of lines which represent 
the same percentage of increase on a 
logarithmic or semi-logarithmic chart 
is shown by the following illustration: 

Assume gross sales in June to be 
$140,000, and administrative expense 
$1,724. In July the sales and admin- 
istrative expense each increase 100 
pet.. 


abscisse, or 


2 = $280,000 
2=>$ 3,448 


$140,000 
$ 1,724 





It is noted that in both equations 
the common multiplier is “2” for 
which the logarithm is the same, and 
the length of space on the logarithmic 
scale is the same. By ascertaining on 
the logarithmic scale the location of 
$140,000, taking a slip of paper and 
marking off the space between one 
and two, and adding this upwards 
from the $140,000, the upper end of 
this space, represented by two, will be 
opposite the $280,000. In a similar 
manner by placing the lower end of 
the scale representing two at the point 
on the scale representing $1,724, the 
upper end of the space represented by 
two will be opposite $3,448. It is, 
therefore, easily seen that the lines 
connecting June and July sales, and 
June and July administrative expense, 
would be parallel, as the vertical space 
representing the difference between 
administrative expense and _ sales 
would be the same as the similar space 
in June. 

Those who are further interested in 
explanation of the logarithmic theory 
of charts are referred to chapter 4 
of “How to make and use Graphic 
Charts,” by Haskell, published by the 
Codex Book Company, Inc., of New 
York City, in 1920. That chapter gives 
excellent illustrations of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the semi- 
logarithmic chart and is illustrated by 
comparative charts showing the plot- 
ting of curves, both by the arithmetic 
and logarithmic methods, to disclose 
the same information. 

Perhaps the best way to sum up the 
advantages of a logarithmic chart is to 
say that its use is to be recommended 
when the chief object is to disclose 
the progressive ratios of two or more 
lines to one another rather than to 
show the arithmetical curve of a single 
item. 
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QUESTION BOX 


A number of thought-stimulating questions have been sent in to the editor 


which 


office S are 


this and the 


urged to submit answers. 


appear on 


be publishe d. 


Questions are always welcome 


next page. 
The 
Mail answers to New York office, marking enve lope “Journal 


and 


Members of the 


best answer to each question will 


staff at different 


should like Wise be sent to the Ne ww 


York office or handed to the reporter for the JOURNAL at your office. 


A certain company owning a chain 
selling electrical washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, etc., is en- 
abled to reach a large percentage of 
its trade only by the installment plan. 


of stores 


The corporation, therefore, enters 
into an arrangement with the Morris 
Plan Bank by which these machines 
and appliances are sold to responsible 
customers for a partial cash payment, 
the remainder being covered by a 
trade acceptance attached to a lease 
agreement, the meat of which is con- 
tained in the following clause: 


The Company “sells, assigns, trans- 
QNG GGlVers:. ....5..%. all the 
rights, title and interest.......... 
in and to the goods” to the Morris 
Plan Bank, in consideration of 
which the Bank discounts the 
ceptance. 


fers 


ac- 


Questions: 


1. Are these pledged or hypothecated 
accounts, or trade acceptances dis- 
counted? 

2. Has the Company any liability to 
the bank should these acceptances 
not be met by the customer at ma- 
turity, and if so, how should this 
liability be shown on the Company’s 
balance sheet? 


Ww 


Is the bank a preferred, fully se- 
cured or ordinary creditor in case 
the Company should go into bank- 
ruptcy and the value of the goods 
assigned be insufficient to meet the 
trade acceptances not taken up by 
the customer at maturity? 


Statement: 

Certain officers of a company, under 
an agreement covered by corporation 
minutes only, have received a small 
salary plus a percentage of the profits 
for a period of perhaps twenty years. 

During 1920, the company desired 
to enter into a new arrangement and 
decided to increase the salary of each 
officer and issue to block of 
common stock, the latter being closely 
held with no market value. The offi- 
cers in question held little or no stock 
prior to this transaction. 

This same year four additional di- 
were each buying a 
block of stock at $500 per share, ap- 
proximately one-third of book value. 


each a 


rectors elected, 


7 tin eg? 
Questions: 


1. Should the officers report the stock 
received by them as 1920 income, 
and if so, at what value? 

2. Is it possible to set a value on the 
original compensation agreement as 
of March 1, 19138, and to report only 
the excess over that figure? 


Could the stock issue be construed 
as a gift to the officers? 


4. If the stock must be reported as 
taxable income by the individual, is 
it possible to value it at par? 

5. Is there any way by which the 
stock received can be construed as a 
capital transaction? 

6. Would it be advisable for the offi- 


cers to fail to report the stock as 
1920 income, the corporation not 
claiming the amount as a deduction? 
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A close corporation has outstanding 

at March 1, 1913, capital stock of 

$150,000, consisting of 1,500 shares of 
common at $100 par value, also a sur- 
plus of $50,000. 

On June 1, 1919, the same amount 
of capital stock is outstanding, but the 
surplus has increased to $500,000. No 
dividends were declared between 
March 1, 1913, and June 1, 1919, but 
on the latter date a stock dividend of 
$450,000 preferred stock was paid on 
the basis of three shares of the new 
preferred stock for each share of the 
common stock held. The preferred 
stock is preferred both as to dividends 
and principal, and is redeemable at the 
option of the corporation at a price 
of $120 per share. 

To what extent would “A” be liable 
for Federal Income Taxes if 

1. “A” holds 100 shares of common 
stock and receives as a dividend 300 
shares of preferred stock. 

2. On April 1, 1920, “A” sells 100 
shares of the preferred stock at $115 
per share. 

3. On May 1, 1920, $150,000 of the 
preferred stock is called in for retire- 
ment. In terms of by-laws 100 shares 
are callable from “A,” for which he 
will receive $12,000. 

Give reasons for the conclusions ar- 
rived at. 

A taxpayer, whose taxable income 
is in excess of $10,000, sells bonds 
containing a tax-free covenant, be- 
tween interest dates, and receives 
from the buyer accrued interest to 
date of his sale. Shall the taxpayer 
be permitted to deduct in his Fed- 
eral return two per cent. of the 
amount of accrued interest received 
by him on the sale of bonds, when 
he has no knowledge as to whether 
exemption was or was not claimed 
in the ownership certificate filed on 
collection of the coupons from the 
bonds sold? 

A corporation exchanged an_ issue 
of its outsanding bonds for pre- 
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ferred stock, but certain bonds were 
pledged by the owner to secure a 
liability, and the pledgee of the 
bonds declined to surrender them 
to the corporation in exchange for 
stock unless the corporation gave its 
note to pledgee. The note was given, 
and on the default of the pledgor of 
the bonds, the corporation had to 
pay the note, and in consequence got 
back the stock which had been issued 
in the name of a pledgor. The 
stock remains in the hands of the 
corporation uncancelled. How should 
it be treated in invested capital of 
the corporation? 


A corporation decided to issue 
$250,000 of 6 per cent. debenture 
bonds, each to have a par value of 
$100. The bonds were dated July 1, 
1917, and are to mature July 1, 1924. 
On the face of each bond it is stated 
that at the holder’s option it may, at 
maturity, be redeemed at a premium 
of $7, or be exchanged for one share 
of 7 per cent. participating preferred 
stock, having a par value of $100. 

1. How should the issue be reflected 
in the accounts, and what Journal 
should be made to properly record 
it? 

2. If the premium on bonds is set up, 
how should it be amortized? 

3. What entries should be made when 
the bonds mature (a) if they are 
redeemed at a premium? (hb) if 
they are exchanged for preferred 
stock? 

4. Would the amount of this premium 
affect the company’s income subject 
to Federal taxes during the life-time 
of the bonds, whichever of the dis- 
positions mentioned in question 3 is 
made of them? 

5. If the bondholders convert their 
holdings to preferred stock upon 
maturity of the bonds, does the 
transaction produce any taxable 
(Federal) income to them? 
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